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University has established itself as one of this 

country’s premier urban academic institu- 
tions, dedicated to teaching students, providing 
them with the tools necessary to learn about 
themselves, their environment, their society— 
Others, too—and its values. 

“GW in 1982: Reflecting Years of Achieve- 
ment,” as this special GWTimes is titled, is more 
than a theme; it is a fact. Events like President 
Reagan’s stay at GW Hospital (see GWTimes, 
July/ Aug 1981) brought out, through the stark 
drama of it all, the undeniable fact that this 
University possesses a staff, a faculty and 
facilities in combinations that could deal with 
any eventuality. The fact is that those ingredients 
have been here all along, taken for granted by so 
Many of us within this institution that they were 
felt to be barely worth our explaining them, de- 
Scribing them to the outside. 

It’s now common knowledge that our GW 
Medical team, committed to providing the best 
Medical education and patient care humanly 
Possible, saved the president of the U.S. But 
what is perhaps less well known, but no less im- 
Portant, is that this spirit pervades the entire 
University community as well: administration, 
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“‘The life which is unexamined 
is not worth living. ” 
—Socrates 
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faculty, students, staff and alumni. It has been 
the guiding force in establishing and constantly 
improving the curriculum, introducing innova- 
tive programs, attracting faculty and students 
from all over the world, amassing extensive li- 
brary collections in all disciplines and conduct- 
ing research, much of it federally sponsored, ina 
variety of fields. 

The byproduct of this commitment is, of 
course, the attainment of excellence. Thus you 
will read about the higher quality and variety of 
students, many with international backgrounds, 
who are attracted to GW; a faculty dedicated to 
teaching and to scholarly pursuits and research 
that is often consulted and quoted by the 
scholarly community, government, private in- 
dustry and the media; a curriculum established 
to bridge the gap between the humanities and the 
professions; important research; and alumni 
whose achievements have and will continue to 
shape the course of human events. 


Brick and mortar back it all up. During Presi- 
dent Lloyd H. Elliott’s 17-year tenure, more 
than $200 million in new construction and facili- 
ties improvements have taken place to build an 
identifiable George Washington University cam- 
pus where there was none. One of the univer- 
sity’s most significant new buildings, the $25 
million Academic Center at 22nd and H Streets, 
is almost complete: the departments of music 
and art are moving in and Columbian College of 
Arts and Sciences will now have a home to 
reflect its curricular importance. The tremen- 
dously significant 2000 Pennsylvania Avenue 
development, with its innovative retailing and 
commercial concepts, will further strengthen 
GW’s already impressive financial base with 
buildings that literally will bring university and 
community life together. [It should be noted that 
in the Washington area, GW has pioneered the 
development of commercial real estate for the 
support of educational enterprise, a plan many 
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other outstanding U.S. universities, such as Col- 
umbia, MIT, Stanford, Princeton and Cornell, 
also are pursuing.] And the $16.7 million con- 
struction/renovation project planned for GW’s 
National Law Center will provide that school 
with facilities befitting its national prominence. 

In the School of Government and Business 
Administration, two recent events are of note. 
The school, whose undergraduate programs 
have been accredited by the American Assembly 
of Colleges of Business in 1977, now has won the 
much sought-after accreditation for its graduate 
programs in government and business adminis- 
tration, making it the only graduate school in the 
metropolitan area so accredited by this assem- 
bly. In a survey of graduate programs in public 
administration, practitioners in the field ranked 
GW’s program fifth in the nation—just above 
Princeton’s sixth-ranked program. 

New endowed professorships are also being 
established. Five are in the works this year 
alone, each for a minimum of $500,000. 

Nothing is more important than these accom- 
plishments and events in the life of the university 
because the acquisition and dissemination of 
knowledge remains at the heart of what this in- 
stitution is about. O —Editor 


“A liberal education is the core of beginning 
to learn about oneself, the environment, 
the society and its values. ” 
—Columbian College Dean Calvin D. Linton 


was Columbian College. As successive pro- 

fessional schools were added—medicine in 
1825, law in 1865, and on to the Division of Ex- 
perimental Programs in 1973—the college con- 
tinued to pursue its mission of providing a sound 
basis in the arts and humanities to students in a 
free, democratic America. And in spite of the 
crisis of liberal arts education in an increasingly 
technological America, when it is clearly a time 
to reexamine what exactly is the function of such 
an education in this new society, the college re- 
mains what it has always been: the heart of the 
university. 

“The heart,” says Columbian College Dean 
Calvin D. Linton, ‘doesn’t exist only to pump 
blood to itself. Its purpose is to pump blood to 
the other schools as well.’’ 

There is ample evidence, graphically por- 
trayed in a recent U.S. News & World Report 
cover story on declining literacy, that if this 
physiological analogy is correct, then there has 
been a ‘“‘hardening of the arteries.” Functional 
illiteracy is not limited to the poor and the non- 
English-speaking immigrant; it occurs among 
the professions as well. It is this problem, among 
others, to which the college curriculum must be 
addressed and it is here, according to Dr. Lin- 
ton, where some of Columbian College’s courses 
and programs are providing much-needed and 
sometimes unique services. ‘‘Over the years,” 
says Linton, who has been an English professor 
at GW since 1947 and dean since 1957, ‘‘there 
has been a growing separation between the col- 
lege and the professional schools. In response, 
we have sought to restore the values and disci- 
plines which are the responsibility of the liberal 
arts—intellectual, political, moral, ethical and 
spiritual—to the professional schools, as in years 
past.” 

This effort was recognized by the National 
Endowment for the Humanities (NEH) in late 
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1980 when it awarded GW an $800,000 Chal- 
lenge Grant, the second largest such grant 
awarded that year. GW has already raised $1.9 
million toward its goal of $2.4 million, with the 
balance expected by 1984, to be used to endow 
three university professorships in the humanities 
and to augment library holdings. (A successful 
search has already been completed with the ap- 
pointment of philosopher Peter James Caws to 
the faculty in January of this year. See 
GWTimes, Mar/Apr 1982.) One of the great 
strengths of the college’s curriculum is that it 
bridges the gap between the humanities and the 
professions. 

Linton, as stubborn defender of the tradi- 
tional goals of a liberal education, is disturbed 
that many professional people don’t have such a 
background. ‘‘One consequence is that the in- 
dividual’s larger capacities—aesthetic, ethical 
social, etc.—remain undeveloped. Professional 
schools are increasingly aware of this fact, and 
they are beginning to turn to liberal arts depart- 
ments, saying, ‘Look, we need someone to come 
over here and teach a course in ethics, or political 
history, or reading and writing.’ 

“‘Now, if their students as undergraduates had 
been liberally educated instead of only technical- 
ly trained, there would be no need for such be- 
lated efforts.” 

Dr. Roderick S. French, professor of philoso- 
phy and director of the Division of Experimental 
Programs (DEP), leads the search for university 
professors under the NEH Challenge Grant. In 
his capacity as DEP director, he has sought to 
develop programs which retain the goals of a 
classical liberal education, but adjust the 
methods of teaching and learning to the dif- 
ferent socio-political setting of contemporary 
America and the changing perceptions which 
students have as to what they need and want in 
their education. ‘‘The kind of education people 
used to get,” he says, ‘‘was in fact training which 
equipped them to take positions in a less techno- 
logically advanced society. But as society grew 
more complex, the liberal arts curriculum had to 
be expanded to include newer and more special- 
ized disciplines.” 

Three programs—urban affairs, environmen- 
tal studies and political communications—are 


examples of areas where French believes the uni- 
versity has had particular success in adapting the 
liberal arts curriculum to meet changing cir- 
cumstances. In each case, the core curriculum 
draws on the regular offerings of established 
academic departments, but the courses are put 
together in new combinations with the focus on 
new intellectual challenges. These programs 
clearly deal with central problems of contem- 
porary American life, yet they don’t sacrifice 
traditional goals in the process. Columbian Col- 
lege, as Dean Linton puts it, “‘still serves the 
individual in his inner development and in his 
responsibility to become a contributing member 
of a democratically governed society.” 

“The curriculum of the urban affairs major, 
for instance,”’ explains French, ‘‘was designed 
to draw fundamentally on political science and 
economics, focusing those and other social 
science disciplines on problems of contempo- 
rary urban government: making modern urban 
America work. Unlike some institutions, we 
have not established narrow, pre-professional 
degrees. 

“If you look at the spectrum of education 
over the last 20 years,” he adds, “you find 
some schools which have gone entirely into in- 
novative curricula, developing new degrees 
which bear little or no relation to the traditional 
subject matters and objectives of liberal educa- 
tion. On the other hand, you find some schools 
which do nothing but teach the so-called Great 
Books. GW has tried to move deliberately and 
creatively into the middle ground between the 
two extremes.” 

The ‘‘Roots of Western Civilization” course is 
a prime example of how to create a class which 
draws the disparate elements of the university 
back toward the center. Taught by a team of in- 
structors from classics, history, philosophy, re- 
ligion and English, it is an examination of the 
basic ideas of western thought from early Greek, 
Roman, Judaic and Christian traditions through 
readings of drama and history and philosophy 
and scriptures. It simultaneously satisfies a com- 
position requirement and also a “meaningful in- 
itiation” requirement into the humanities. Says 
French, ‘‘This is a very creative approach to the 
challenge of improving basic literary skills and, 
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with its attention to the foundations of our cul- 
ture and society, something substantive to be 
literate about.’’ The success of this course has 
encouraged Dean Linton and the faculty to de- 
velop similar courses in the social sciences and 
natural sciences fields. ‘‘Too many schools,” 
French emphasizes, “‘leave it up to the student to 
try to find out how a range of courses may fit 
together intellectually. Their faculties don’t take 
responsibility to help the student integrate his or 
her education. At GW, many faculty are con- 
Continued on next page 
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Scientious in their efforts to make the student’s 
learning experience more coherent.” 

Besides strong interdepartmental majors, one 
of GW’s outstanding calling cards is its success 
in exploiting the educational opportunities in- 
herent in the Washington area. One of the uni- 
que features of the curriculum is the opportunity 
for internships in a wide variety of fields which 
are tied very closely to classroom work. ‘Many 
People who have examined internship programs 
around the country,” reports French, “‘have 
told us that our service-learning programs are 
more closely related with the academic cur- 
riculum than any other experimental programs 
in the nation. These are not fun-and-games in- 
ternships designed merely to give students ‘a leg 
up’ on a career. They are an integrated part of 
the liberal arts experience.” 

_ An example of how this has been accomp- 
lished at GW is the service-learning program in 
urban legal services, sponsored jointly by the 
Political science department and the Division of 
Experimental Programs. The students spend two 
days a week working in an off-campus legal set- 
ting—at a public interest firm or a federal agen- 
cCy—and then meet once a week with their pro- 
fessor in an intensive seminar. ‘‘What they dis- 
cuss,” says French, ‘‘on the basis of their 
readings and off-campus work, is what the cur- 
rent role of law in society is and what that role 
Ought to be in light of the values and principles 
inherent in a democratic society. So, too, do they 
examine the roles lawyers play and how those 
roles relate to the students’ personal values.” 
These undergraduate courses are taught entirely 
from the perspective of what a liberal education 
is all about: deepening one’s knowledge of a civi- 
lization whose values have stood the test of time 
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in spite of or because of the challenges the world 
constantly throws at it. 

The art department, both in its applied art 
division and in art history, is one of many 
departments at GW which excel in the tradi- 
tional liberal arts. The recent appointment of 
Marilyn Wong Fu to a consortium directorship 
of an East Asian art history program based at 
GW and funded through a $125,000 NEH grant 
(see GWTimes, Mar/Apr 1982) points to the 
regional pre-eminence of GW’s art department. 
Chaired by Dr. Lilien Robinson, the department 
is described as the ‘‘finest in the area” by Dean 
Linton, who adds, ‘ʻI can say that with as much 
confidence as I can express an opinion about 
almost anything.” 

These are perilous times for the liberal arts, 
when growing specialization threatens to isolate 
Americans from each other and from their free- 
doms. But history, as Santayana once intimated, 
provides the answer. Says Dean Linton: 

“When concentration is entirely on acquiring 
a marketable skill during the college years, in- 
stead of seeking the broad base of a liberal edu- 
cation, the capacity to function effectively as a 
citizen is diminished. It is a truism that a demo- 
cracy requires a broadly educated, literate and 
intellectually disciplined electorate. George Ber- 
nard Shaw once said, ‘To be an absolute special- 
ist is, by definition, to be an absolute idiot.’ The 
role and duty of Columbian College, therefore, is 
to transmit to each generation some grounding 
in all those basic values and disciplines which, 
taken together, compose the fabric of civiliza- 
tion. Hence, the term ‘liberal arts’—those 
studies appropriate for investigation by free men 
and women for their individual enrichment and 
for the benefit of society.” O 


Schools and Divisions 
(with dates of founding) 


Columbian College of Arts and Sciences (1821) 

Graduate School of Arts and Sciences (1893) 

School of Medicine and Health Sciences (1825) 

National Law Center (1865) 

eh Engineering and Applied Science 

) 

School of Education and Human Development 
(1907) 

School of Government and Business 
Administration (1928) 

School of Public and International Affairs 
(1928) 

Division of Experimental Programs (1973) 

Division of Continuing Education and 
Summer Sessions (1980) 


Centers and Institutes 


American Studies Program 
Biostatistics Center 
Ommunity Legal Clinic 
Nsumer Protection Center 
Center for Continuing Education in 
Washington 
ducational Resources Information Center 
Clearinghouse on Higher Education 
Center for Family Research 
First Federal Congress Publications Project 
Glaucoma Research Center 
Institute for Informational Science and 
Technology 
Novation Information and Analysis Center 
Ntergovernmental Health Policy Project 
Judaic Studies Program 
Institute of Law and Aging 
Center for Law and the Deaf 
Lipid Research Clinic 
Program in Logistics 


Institute for Management Science and 
Engineering 

Media Analysis Project 

Mid-Atlantic Regional Resource Center for 
Special Education 

NASA Research Project 

Program in Policy Studies in Science and 
Technology 

Reading Center 

Regional Rehabilitation Research Institute on 
Attitudinal, Legal and Leisure Barriers 

Institute for Reliability and Risk Analysis 

Institute for Sino-Soviet Studies 

Center for Social Policy Studies 

Social Research Group 

Institute for the Study of Fatigue, Fracture 
and Structural Reliability 

Center for Telecommunications Studies 

Center for Washington Area Studies 

Women’s Studies Program and Policy Center 


Scholarly Journals 


American Studies International 
Published by the American Studies Program 


George Washington Law Review 
Published by the National Law Center 


Journal of International Law and Economics 
Published by the National Law Center 


Journal of Northeast Asian Studies 
Published by the Institute of 
Sino-Soviet Studies 


Potomac Review 

A journal of social science and history 
published by graduate students from George 
Washington, American, Boston, Georgetown, 
and Howard Universities and the University of 
Rochester. 
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George Washington University. Freshman 

applications are up 17 percent over last year, 
admission is more selective and an academically 
stronger class has been admitted than a year ago, 
report GW admissions officers. Of the stronger 
applicant group this year, 2 percent fewer were 
admitted than a year ago. 

The GW figures are even more surprising 
when they are compared to trends at many pri- 
vate colleges and universities. One in every four 
private institutions reported a decline of more 
than 10 percent compared with last year in 
freshman applications, according to a survey 
done for the Chronicle of Higher Education, the 
pre-eminent periodical for the higher education 
community. As of January 31, 1982, applica- 
tions to private institutions were down 1.9 per- 
cent from the same date in 1981, reports the 
Chronicle. But at GW, January 31, 1982, found 
Columbian College with 2,637 freshman appli- 
cations compared to 1,749 in January 1981, upa 
whopping 51 percent. 

‘‘We’re generally seeking students in the top 
two-fifths of their high school classes with strong 
academic records and with SAT scores in the 
mid-500s,”’ says Assistant to the Provost for Ad- 
missions and Registration Joseph Y. Ruth. “We 
get students with very high goals in terms of 
success in the business world and in terms of 
academic degrees they eventually hope to earn,” 
says Ruth. ‘‘They come here expecting a lot. 
They know that a good record at GW can be a 
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ticket to the best graduate schools.” 

Those who were in the top 5 percent of their 
high school class rose from 38 percent in 1982 to 
48 percent this year in Columbian College. SAT 
scores in Columbian College went up from 520 
to 540 verbal and from 540 to 560 math. 

GW’s. freshman class is selected primarily on 
the basis of SAT scores and high school academ- 
ic record. ‘‘Unlike many institutions, we’ve 
never subscribed to the theory that a full ac- 
tivities calendar qualifies one for work at this 
university,’’ says George Stoner, acting director 
of admissions. ‘‘We really don’t use extracurri- 
cular high school activities extensively as an in- 
dication of how well a student will do here-|We 
wanta solid academic irecord.” 

Most GW students still come from the Middle 
Atlantic and New England states. ‘‘In those 
areas, especially New England, we’re really fac- 
ing stiff competition,’’ says admissions counse- 
lor Kathryn Mitchell, ‘‘first, with the excellent 
institutions in that area, and also with a certain 
studied provinciality. Many students really want 
to stay right in New England. They’re really 
comparing cities. They’re critical and they’re an- 
alytical. 

“But there’s so much more we’re able to offer 
that they do come,” she continues. “Our pro- 
spective students are most interested in the kinds 
of internships they can apply for, the strengths 
of our programs and the prospects for positions 
in their fields once they graduate. In those areas, 
the balance seems to be tipped in our favor.” O 
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remains the goal of thousands of applicants. 
For fall 1981, 5,741 applied for the 440 places 
in the freshman law class. That group had a 
median grade point average of 3.57 and Law 
Scholastic Aptitude Tests of 668. For fall 1982, 
applications are already running 10 percent 
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higher for the same 440 places. (Law’s upcoming 
building and renovation program will add no ad- 
ditional places in the entering class.) 

In medicine, 7,309 apply for 150 places in 
the freshman class. Their median grade point 
average is 3.57. O 
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University has drawn students from other 

countries—120 at latest count. Most come 
as full-time students to pursue an academic pro- 
gram for a career at home. Some come to GW 
because of embassy connections, some because 
of ties to other Washington institutions such as 
the World Bank or the International Monetary 
Fund. Some are here from developing third- 
world countries in search of knowledge to take 
back to their homelands. They bring with them 
other cultures, other languages, other customs 
which make this campus a truly international 
place. 

Kathy Onion, an admissions counselor spec- 
ializing in international students, estimates that 
about 12 percent of the freshman class is com- 
posed of international students. About half 
speak English, and for those who don’t the uni- 
versity is equipped, through its English for Inter- 
national Students Program, to provide intensive 
immersion in the English language while the stu- 
dents are enrolled in a limited number of aca- 
demic courses. 

Of incoming students, though the Middle East 
has sent many as its oil economy gained ascen- 
dency, the ranks of international students are in- 
creasingly peopled by those from Asia, Africa, 
Latin America and Europe. Most popular 
schools are Columbian College, engineering, 
and government and business administration. 

Thirteen percent of George Washington’s 
faculty members hold degrees from institutions 
outside the United States, bringing cross-cultural 
educational experiences to their teaching, a fact 
somewhat less well-known than the numbers of 
international students on campus. 

Two years ago, the name of the Office of In- 
ternational Students was changed to the Office 
of International Services to reflect the full 
dimensions of its services, which includes host- 
ing visiting scholars and faculty, says Director 
Patricia McMillen. Her office sees approximate- 
ly 700 students, visiting scholars and interna- 
tional faculty each month about immigration 
matters; talks with about 250 students each 
month on academic concerns; provides them 
with personal counseling and orientation; and 
handles about 400 information visits each 
month. The office also advises and assists 
university departments and divisions in the 
development of policies, procedures and stand- 
ards affecting the international community. In 
addition, it acts as university liaison with em- 
bassies and international organizations. 

But the students are only a small part of the 
story. One school, the School of Public and In- 
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ternational Affairs, and many of GW’s pro- 
grams, such as Latin American Studies, East 
Asian Languages and Literatures, Slavic Lan- 
guages and Literatures, and the Institute for 
Sino-Soviet Studies cater to the internationally 
oriented. And this spring the National Law Cen- 
ter’s program of master’s studies in comparative 
law graduated students from Spain, Republic of 
China, Dominican Republic, Denmark, France, 
Iran, India, and Sudan. 

Within the School of Engineering and Ap- 
plied Science, the Continuing Engineering 
Education Program meets a need for technolo- 
gical knowledge in Europe, the Middle East and 
South America. Some 50 courses each year are 
taught abroad to 1,000 engineers and scientists. 
Locations range from London, Amsterdam, 
Munich and Berlin to Mexico, Canada, Vene- 
zuela and Scandanavia. 

The university is also the host to scores of 
visitors from foreign countries each year, refer- 
red here by the State Department and other in- 
ternational agencies. 

Item. The head of the employers policy train- 
ing department of the Swedish Employers Con- 
federation asks to speak with a professor of 
public administration. She’s trying to get 
Swedish managers to communicate the needs of 
business in a dialogue with employees, unions, 
government and media and to educate compan- 
ies to be better proponents of the private enter- 
prise point of view. 

Item. The executive governor of a Tokyo uni- 
versity arrives in the U.S. accompanied by an in- 
terpreter. The official is interested in health pro- 
grams for faculty and students and in campus 
life. He has asked specifically to visit GW. 

Item. A Sudanese national who received his 
doctorate in public administration at GW arrives 
on campus to teach a seminar. He is now direc- 
tor-general of an institute for administrative 
sciences and he will talk to some 20 students, 
themselves nationals of the Philippines, Malay- 
sia, Botswana, Pakistan, Sri Lanka, Liberia, 
Nigeria, Tanzania, Somalia and Kenya. The 
seminar, in its second year, is offered through 
the Department of Agriculture in cooperation 
with the School of Government and Business 
Administration. 

If one measure of an institution’s reputation is 
how far it travels, GW ranks highly. The univer- 
sity is rapidly becoming a training ground and 
drawing point in the nation for international 
students, scholars and faculty. The bonds being 
formed are coalescing to benefit the institution, 
its alumni, practitioners of the art of govern- 
ment and those in other countries.  —F.M. 


choice after a semester spent at Haverford 

College near Philadelphia. “I thought I 
wanted to study French, and Haverford, with a 
small, highly selective student body of about 
900, was an excellent choice for that,” he says. 
“But I found I was more interested in political 
science, and GW’s campus in the city was 
somehow less confining than a rural one. Plus 
GW has a respected political science program 
and a good reputation.” Viorst, now a junior, 
plans to go on to law school. 

Viorst is among many transfer students who 
select George Washington each year. For 1981- 
82, 2,171 undergraduate transfer students ap- 
plied and about one out of every two, or 713, 
were enrolled. 

“Because transfer students are already famil- 
iar with university life, the decisions they make 
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are educated ones,” explains George Stoner, 
acting director of admissions. “They are able to 
make more intelligent choices about what they 
want in their academic life than the freshman. 
We consider it highly relevant that so many come 
to this university.” 

Transfer students apply to fewer institutions, 
and are more likely to come to GW if they apply. 
Most—55 percent—enter in their sophomore 
year. Sixteen percent come as juniors; 10 percent 
as seniors. Columbian College is the most popu- 
lar choice, enrolling 348 transfers for fall 1981, 
followed by government and business with 111 
and engineering with 109. 

“Transfers are a group of students whose ap- 
plications we actively encourage,” says Stoner. 
“We want to make them welcome here because 
their choice of GW reflects on the strength of 
our programs.” O 
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ext to the quality of a university’s 
product—its alumni—the excellence of 
the faculty is what distinguishes a univer- 
sity,” says GW Provost and Vice President for 
Academic Affairs Harold F. Bright. 

With more than 1,500 faculty members, 83 
percent of whom hold the doctorate, GW has its 
share of “‘stars’’—people who have distin- 
guished themselves beyond academic circles, 
some of whom are recognized as authorities by 
the general public and all of whom lend a 
spotlight of renown to GW. 

There are more than can be mentioned here. 
The diversity of the George Washington Univer- 
sity faculty is matched only by the spectrum of 
an endless rainbow. “‘It’s like trying to describe 
the population of the U.S.,”’ says Dr. Bright. 

At one end of the faculty spectrum, you might 
find a real nuts-and-bolts man like Dr. Harold 
Liebowitz, professor and dean of the School of 
Engineering and Applied Science. Regarded as 
the foremost authority on fracture mechanics— 
the science of determining metal strengths and 
weaknesses as applied to large high-speed air- 
craft—his seven-volume treatise on the subject 
has been published in several languages, in- 
cluding Russian. When it was discovered that 
defective engine mounts caused a DC-10 to crash 
at Chicago’s O’Hare International in 1979 and 
when Air Florida flight 90 crashed into the 
Potomac last winter, Liebowitz was one of the 
main authorities consulted by national news 
media. 

At the opposite end of the spectrum you might 
find celebrated artist and Assistant Professor of 
Painting William T. Woodward, whose 75-foot- 
long barroom mural of nymphs and satyrs ca- 
vorting in a bucolic Brittany setting may soon be 
seen in a Burt Reynolds/Goldie Hawn movie. 
Woodward teaches the old master’s technique of 
painting in GW’s art department, paints in 
France during the summer and recently had a 
much-acclaimed one-man show at Washington’s 
Fendrick Gallery in Georgetown. His paintings 
are in collections worldwide and have been pre- 
sented by U.S. presidents to visiting foreign 
dignitaries. 

Closer to the middle of GW’s rainbow of 
faculty talent is nationally known labor 
economist and author of more than 20 books 
and scores of articles, Dr. Sar Levitan, re- 
search professor of economics and director of 
GW’s Center for Social Policy Studies. He is 
one of the country’s most knowledgeable and 
quoted authorities on manpower and the labor 
force, economic development, federal social 
policies and programs, welfare and public policy 
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and the survival of the American family unit. 

Levitan’s colleague, Dr. John W. Kendrick, 
professor of economics and former chief econo- 
mist for the U.S. Commerce Department, is an 
internationally known scholar and consultant 
on national productivity and income who has 
served on a number of government economic ad- 
visory panels. 

A GW faculty member who conducted pio- 
neering research in the late ’60s and early ’70s, 
when the latest cycle of the women’s movement 
was beginning, is Professor of Physiology M. 
Elizabeth Tidball. Her study, which subsequent- 
ly received national attention, looked at women 
over a 50-year period and found that as far back 
as 1910 a higher percentage of women achievers 
had attended women’s colleges rather than co- 
educational institutions, and that graduates of 
women’s colleges were twice as likely to become 
achievers. She also showed that in any college, 
as the ratio of women faculty to women stu- 
dents increased, so did the number of women 
achievers. The cry for role models and mentors 
from the classroom to the boardroom ensued 
throughout the decade and continues today. 

Neither has Professor of Law John Banzhaf 
Ill, legal activist extraordinaire, lost the spirit 
of ideals that characterized the ’60s. Known as 
one of the most effective public interest at- 
torneys in the country, Banzhaf helped establish 
no-smoking sections on planes, trains and buses. 
His course in legal activism is the only one of its 
kind in the country and is known informally as 
“Sue the Bastards.” It requires students to bring 
suit against a problem they identify. Last year, 
as a result of a suit initiated in Banzhaf’s class, 
former Vice President Spiro Agnew was ordered 
to repay the state of Maryland almost $250,000 
from kickbacks he received while he was gover- 
nor. 

It’s not difficult to guess where the center of 
this hypothetical faculty spectrum lies. A univer- 
sity in the nation’s capital located four blocks 
from the White House, three blocks from the 
State Department and a short Metrorail ride 
from Capitol Hill is bound to have a healthy 
representation of political scientists, former 
political appointees and government observers. 

GW’s faculty is “more in touch with the real 
world,” according to Provost Bright, even 
though he adds, ‘‘there are those who don’t 
think Washington is the real world.” Bright’s 
point is that GW’s location is an uncontested ad- 
vantage for the study of political science, 
diplomatic and international relations and has 
helped make GW’s political science department 
one of the nation’s best. 


Amitai Etzioni Marcus Cunliffe 

“Asking a specialist in the American presiden- 
cy why he likes George Washington University is 
like querying a duck about water,” says Dr. 
Stephen J. Wayne, associate professor of 
Political science and a well-known authority on 
the presidency. Wayne says that although GW 
isn’t a leafy, Gothic campus, ‘‘I wouldn’t trade 
Our location for a patch of green.” GW’s site 
had obvious rewards for Wayne while he wrote 
his most recent book, Road to the White House. 

Former White House senior advisor and Col- 
umbia University professor, nationally known 
Sociologist Amitai Etzioni, referred to as the 
“father of the theory of reindustrialization” for 
his monumental research on the subject, is one 
of three University Professors at GW—a special 
rank established to bring to campus scholars 
with distinguished reputations beyond a single 
discipline. Dr. Etzioni, who is the most cited 
contributor to public policy analysis in the 
world, is the author of Social Change and has 
Written on topics ranging from the next techno- 
logical and industrial revolutions, complex 
Organizations and political unification to the 
domestic and international implications of the 
space race. His writings have been published in 
several languages. 

Englishman Marcus F. Cunliffe, one of the 
world’s foremost Americanists and authorities 
on the life of George Washington, is another of 
GW’s distinguished University Professors. The 
author and editor of numerous books and arti- 
cles, his biography of the first president, George 
Washington: Man and Monument, is considered 
the best of its kind. 

GW’s third University Professor is philoso- 
Pher Peter James Caws, another Englishman. 
He holds a Ph.D. from Yale University and in 
addition to academic appointments at several 
American universities, he was executive associ- 
ate at the Carnegie Corporation. Dr. Caws was 
the editor of Two Centuries of Philosophy in 
America which represents the American Philo- 
Sophical Association’s scholarly observation of 
the nation’s bicentennial. His articles have ap- 
peared in professional journals and his essays 
and book reviews for general audiences have 

Published in New Republic and the New 
York Times Book Review. 


Other High-Profile Faculty 


_ Professor of behavioral science and interna- 
tional management consultant Gordon L. Lip- 
Pitt teaches conflict resolution on the interna- 
tional, national, organizational and individual 
els and is the author of Organizational Re- 
newal... Virginia Allan, former U.S. State De- 
Partment deputy assistant for public affairs, 
heads GW’s Women’s Studies and Policy Cen- 
ter. In 1969 she chaired the President’s Task 
Force on Women’s Rights and Responsibilities 
and in 1980 was selected as a U.S. delegate to the 
United Nations World Conference on Women... 
Professor of International Affairs Gaston Sigur 
Was recently appointed to the National Security 
Council to direct its Far East section. He directs 
Pe s Institute for Sino-Soviet Studies... World 
ee anthropologist GW Professor Colin M. 
urnbull has studied primitive cultures and more 
eared the penal system and death penalty... 
Tofessor and dean of GW’s National Law Cen- 
ter, Jerome A. Barron is a nationally known ex- 
pan on the First Amendment... Winner of the 
0 Nobel Prize in medicine and physiology, 
bin Julius Axelrod pioneered work on the 
tochemical mechanisms utilized by the body to 
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Virginia Allan 


tor of GW’s graduate program in science, tech- 
nology and public policy, is the first occupant of 
the Smithsonian Institution’s National Air and 
Space Museum chair... Anthony Marinaccio, 
professor of education, is author of a textbook 
on human relations... Professor of Law Gerald 
M. Caplan is acting president of Legal Services 
Corporation. 

Among the best doctors in Washington 


| named by Washingtonian magazine are Barry T. 


Katzen, clinical professor of radiology; Allan M. 
Ross, professor of medicine and director of the 
Division of Cardiology; S. David Rockoff, pro- 
fessor of radiology; Joseph D. Noshpitz, pro- 
fessor of psychiatry and behavioral sciences and 
of child health and development; Samuel D. 
Loube, clinical professor of medicine, specialist 
in diabetes and hypoglycemia; Kenneth L. Beck- 
er, professor of medicine and director of the 
Division of Endocrinology; Lawrence S. Lessin, 
professor of medicine and pathology with spe- 
cial interest in anemia; Martin S. Wolfe, pro- 
fessor of medicine, specialist in infectious di- 
seases; Michael A. Newman, associate clinical 
professor of medicine; Joseph D. Robinson, as- 
sistant clinical professor of medicine and intern- 
ist; Charles W. Thompson, clinical professor of 
medicine; Leonard Wisneski, associate pro- 
fessor of medicine and internist; John C. La- 
Rosa, professor of medicine and of health care 
sciences and director of Lipid Research Clinic; 
Richard C. Reba, professor of radiology and of 


A medicine, and director of the Division of Nu- 
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detoxify drugs... Professor of business finance 
and textbook author Frederick Amling is con- 
sultant to Riggs National Bank’s trust depart 
ment in Washington... Chairman of the GW 
Medical Center Ophthalmology Department, 
Dr. Mansour Armaly is internationally known 
for his work in glaucoma... Salvatore F. Divita, 
professor of business administration, who re- 
ceived his Ph.D. and taught at Harvard Business 
School, was elected an Outstanding Educator of 
America... Professor of Biochemistry Allan L. 
Goldstein discovered thymosin, a natural drug 
that affeets immunity, while working at the Al- 
bert Einstein College of Medicine... Dr. Andrew 
Gyorgy, professor of international affairs and 
political science, is an authority in recent devel- 
opments in world communism and has taught 
political science at Yale University, MIT and 
Boston University. 

Dr. Susan J. Tolchin, associate professor of 
public administration, now working on a book 
on the politics of deregulation; Charlotte Con- 
able, coordinator of public policy projects for 
GW’s Women’s Studies and Policy Center and 
author of Older Women: The Economics of 
Aging; Dr. Norma Maine Loeser, dean of GW’s 
School of Government and Business Adminis- 
tration and the only woman to head a major 
business school; and Dr. Marie M. Cassidy, pro- 
fessor of physiology, were all named among the 
top 100 most powerful women in Washington by 
Washingtonian magazine. 

Professor of Education Edwin P. Kulawiec is 
an authority on Janusz Korczak, a pioneer in 
early childhood education who ran an orphan- 
age for 200 Jewish children and wrote 20 books 
before he and all the children died in a Nazi con- 
centration camp... Dr. John M. Logsdon, direc- 


clear Medicine; Melvin Alper, clinical professor 
of neuro-ophthalmology; David O. Davis, pro- 
fessor of radiology and of neurology and chair- 
man of the Department of Radiology; Hugo V. 
Rizzoli, professor and chairman of the Depart- 
ment of Neurological Surgery; William J. Mc- 
Sweeney, professor of radiology and of child 
health and development; A. Barry Belman, pro- 
fessor of urology and child health and develop- 
ment; Stephen S. Pappas, assistant clinical in- 
structor in ophthalmology... Dr. Jayne B. 
Spain, distinguished visiting professor of 
government and business administration, is for- 
mer senior vice president for public affairs of 
Gulf Oil Corporation, the only woman named to 


President Reagan’s National Productivity Advi- 
sory Committee and vice chairman of the Presi- 
dent’s Commission on Employment of the Han- 
dicapped. 

Distinguished Part-time Faculty 


More than 500 of GW’s faculty members are 
part-time instructors who bring a wealth of ex- 
perience and practical views of the world to their 
classes. Here is but a sampling: 

Former Undersecretary of Defense and Am- 
bassador to Turkey Robert W. Komer is adjunct 
professor of international affairs and teaches na- 
tional security policy and national strategy... U. 
Alexis Johnson is Edgar R. Baker Distinguished 
Visiting Professor of International Affairs. He 
served twice as undersecretary of state, was U.S. 
ambassador to Japan, Czechoslovakia and Thai- 
land and headed the U.S. SALT delegation for 
four years... District of Columbia Superior 
Court Associate Judge Joseph Ryan is a pro- 
fessorial lecturer in law... Concert pianist 
Malinee Peris is a studio instructor in piano... 
The head of the Smithsonian Institution Muse- 
um of Natural History’s Department of Physical 
Anthropology, John L. Angel, is professorial 
lecturer in anthropology and anatomy... 
NASA’s Langley Research Center Director 
Donald Hearth is professorial lecturer in 
engineering... A former assistant director of the 
Congressional Committee on Air Quality, Mor- 
ris Ward, is associate professorial lecturer in 
geography...Gonzalo Palacios, counselor of 
cultural affairs for the Venezuelan Embassy, is 
professorial lecturer in international affairs... 
U.S. Supreme Court Clerk Alexander Stevas is 
professorial lecturer in law...D.C. newscaster 
Edwin Meyer is assistant professorial lecturer in 
speech...Jeffrey Joseph, vice president of the 
U.S. Chamber of Commerce, is associate pro- 
fessorial lecturer in business administration... 
Washington real estate developer Oliver T. Carr 
Jr. is visiting lecturer in urban development 
planning... Washington Post columnist Judith 
Martin is associate professorial lecturer in jour- 
nalism... Washington Post business writer 
Charles Puffenbarger is professorial lecturer in 
journalism. O 


ENDOWED PROFESSORSHIPS: 


mong the most prestigious members of the 

A George Washington University faculty are 

those who hold endowed professorships. 

The occupants of these chairs, as well as many of 

those who provided funding for these positions, 

are or have been recognized as leaders in their 
respective fields. 


Paul C. Adkins (deceased) 
Lewis Saltz Professor of Surgery 


David A. Altshuler 
Charles E. Smith Professor of Judaic Studies 


Peter J. Caws 
University Professor 


Marcus F. Cunliffe 
University Professor 


Amitai Etzioni 
University Professor 


Phillip D. Grub, MBA ’60, DBA ’64 
Aryamehr Professor of Multinational 
Management 


Murdock Head, JD ’58 
Airlie Professor of Medical and Public Affairs 


CHAIRS OF HONOR, SCHOLARS HI 


Kenneth T. Jackson 
Banneker Professor of Washington Studies 


U. Alexis Johnson 
Edgar R. Baker Visiting Professor 
of International Affairs 


Thelma Z. Lavine 
Elton Professor of Philosophy 


Leroy S. Merrifield 
Charles S. Lobingier Professor of Jurisprudence 
and Comparative Law 


Jack W. Millar, MD ’47 
Vivian Gill Professor of Epidemiology 
and Environmental Health 


Jorge G. Rios 
Eugene Meyer Professor of Medicine 


Charles S. Tidball 
Dr. Henry D. Fry Professor of Physiology 


Glen E. Watson, JD ’48 
S. Chesterfield Oppenheim Professor 
of Antitrust and Trade Regulation Law 


In addition, five new professorships, three in 
the School of Medicine and Health Sciences and 
two in Columbian College of Arts and Sciences, 
are being funded this year. O 
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provide essential tools for the pursuit of 

academic excellence by both students and 
faculty. The university recognizes the crucial role 
played by its libraries and has increased spending 
in this area by 85 percent since 1977. 

Three distinct libraries service the university 
community: the Melvin Gelman Library with the 


[ wes at George Washington University 


Name Melvin Gelman University Jacob Burns Law Health Sciences 
Library Library Library 
Leadership James B. Alsip, Anita K. Head, Shelley K. Bader, 
University Librarian Professor of Law, Director 
Law Librarian 
Address 2130 H St., NW 716 21st St., NW 2300 Eye St., NW 
Origins 1823—First books arrive at 1865—First prospectus 1857 
Columbian College. indicates $10 library fee 
1825—Records list 3,034 for law students. 
volumes. 
1939—First building 
specifically for library opens. 
Current Building Opened July 1973 October 1967 May 1973 
Approximate Total Square Footage 245,800 39,000 42,700 
Number of Student Seats 1,700 540 400 
Total Estimated Volumes 900,000 280,000 76,000 
Total Estimated New Volumes in 1982 45,000 12,000 3,700 
FY 81-82 Acquisitions Budget. $900,000 $350,000 $214,600 
FY 81-82 Total Operating Budget $2,500,000 $850,000 $840,000 
Number of Staff Librarians 23 8 11 
Number of Support Personnel 68 14 16 
Hours Open Average Week During 110 110 106.5 
Regular Academic Session 
Average Number of Visitors/ Year 1,500,000 Not Available 216,561 (1980-81) 
Average Number of Loans/ Year 500,000 Almost exclusively 13,950 external 


largest collection of approximately 900,000 
volumes; the Jacob Burns Law Library, with 
over 280,000 volumes; and the Paul Himmelfarb 
Health Sciences Library with more than 76,000 
volumes. Each library is separately adminis- 
tered, but students and university personnel may 
take advantage of the resources at all three. 
University Librarian James B. Alsip notes that 
the continued strong financial and staff support 
given to the libraries has meant growing strength 


non-circulating 
material 


for on-campus research services and indicates 
real accomplishment in the eyes of scholars 
throughout the nation. According to Alsip, 
GW’s development of a solid and respected 
library system evokes favorable consideration 
whenever the university, its divisions or depart- 
ments are evaluated by various accrediting and 
funding organizations. ‘‘We have attained a 
level of excellence with our collections which 
can provide most of the bibliographic support 


circulations 
82,141 in-house 
user requests 


needed by undergraduate students, as well as 
considerable support for graduate and faculty 
users.” 

He points out that the university’s libraries 
have gained increasing importance because the 
Library of Congress and other government li- 
braries have been making efforts to curb usage 
by all but the most serious scholars. ‘‘Students 
and faculty members are encouraged first to visit 
Gelman—the main university library—where we 
can arm them with specific resources that can 
prepare their way for tapping into the area’s 
specialized libraries,” Alsip says. 

This year the Gelman Library has participated 
in a Collections Analysis Project supported by 
the Association of Research Libraries Office 
of Management Studies. The study analyzes the 
present methods of building the library’s collec- 
tions, as well as current plans for growth, and 
proposes a collection development program 
aimed at insuring adequate resources for univer- 
sity curriculums and research. 

“With this self-study we have been able to 
evaluate our collections so that we can continue 
to build on our strengths and fill in our weak- 
nesses,’’ says Alsip, who has been university 
librarian since August 1979. Among the areas he 
identifies as especially strong are the Washing- 
toniana collection, material related to Washing- 
ton, D.C., and collections in art history, Ameri- 
can studies and Judaic studies, as well as exten- 
sive audio-visual services and facilities. 

Enrichment funds of $800,000, which GW re- 
ceives upon successfully matching a National 
Endowment for the Humanities Challenge 
Grant (see GWTimes, September 1981), are 
targeted for strengthening the library’s humani- 
ties collection in all disciplines. Alsip estimates 
that these new funds will enable the Gelman Li- 
brary to increase its humanities collection by 25 
percent. Such growth is an essential step in 
reaching the criteria needed for membership in 
the Association of Research Libraries. Member- 
ship in this prestigious international organiza- 
tion, he says, represents a “‘true benchmark of 
recognition, signifying that we have achieved a 
quantitative measurement of excellence.” 

Another indication of the library’s growing 
value is its steady increase in patronage. In addi- 
tion to providing more seats, study carrels and 
lounges than any other campus library in the 
nine-member Consortium of Universities of the 
Washington Metropolitan Area, the Gelman Li- 
brary also ranks number one in circulated 
holdings with a half-million loans per year—one 
third higher than the next-ranked school. 

Intensive utilization also characterizes the 
situations at both the law and medical libraries. 
Although only law students, faculty and alum- 
ni may use the Burns Library, Law Librarian 
Anita K. Head points out that the facilities are 
often crowded. Such crowding will be alleviated 
with the $16.7 million National Law Center 
building program that will expand library space 
by 35 percent. At the Himmelfarb Library, Di- 
rector Shelley K. Bader notes that more than 
3,200 registered borrowers are responsible for 
some 200,000 visits annually. 

Helping the Gelman Library meet increased 
demand is the totally automated library system 
currently being phased into operation. Books are 
now checked out with the aid of a mini-compu- 
ter that scans specially coded labels found on 
university identification cards and on each 
library book. This new system will eventually 
lead to acompletely computerized catalogue that 
will eliminate the card files and allow terminals 
to be placed around campus for further ease in 
conducting bibliographic searches. To heighten 
awareness of these changes and to promote ful- 
ler utilization of library capabilities, librarians 
are reaching out to students by conducting semi- 
nars in a wide variety of classes at the invitation 
of instructors. 

“Whenever I meet someone who still thinks 
he has to go off campus to get help with research 
problems,” says Alsip, “‘I ask him to come visit 
Gelman. They are usually surprised at how valu- 
able a resource we have become.” O 
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Washington University represents one of 

he institution’s major contributions to 
society and its general welfare. Dr. Carl J. 
Lange, vice president for administration and 
research, explains that the university places a 
strong emphasis on research. Research is sup- 
ported both by outside sponsors, such as federal 
agencies and private foundations, and also by 
the university. Individual faculty members also 
plan and carry out research consistent with their 
scholarly interests. A major advantage of a re- 
search university such as GW is that teaching is 
enhanced by the research pursuits of faculty. 

GW ranks among the top 100 higher educa- 
tion institutions receiving federal dollars for 
research and development projects, according to 
a survey compiled by the National Science Foun- 
dation for fiscal year 1980. Lange notes that 
GW’s standing in this prestigious group for the 
past 10 years indicates the important role re- 
search plays at the university. 

Funding throughout the university has sur- 
passed the $24 million mark annually for the past 
four years. This plateau was reached after signi- 
ficant growth in GW’s research efforts since 
1960. For example, research expenditures at GW 
have increased 127 percent since 1970. 

Society derives considerable benefits from the 
research undertaken by faculty and staff mem- 
bers at the university. ‘‘It is impossible to have 
a graduate school without research activities,” 
Says Dr. Henry Solomon, dean of the Graduate 
School of Arts and Sciences. ‘‘It is an integral 
Part of graduate education. Faculty actively en- 
gaged in research have the opportunity to bring 
the most current knowledge into the classroom, 
and students have the chance to share this know- 
ledge and, indeed, to witness and possibly parti- 
Cipate in its creation.” 

The GW Medical Center accounts for over 
half of the federal research grants given to the 
University. Its research component has achieved 
Steady expansion since the completion of Walter 
G. Ross Hall in 1973. Currently, more than 200 
Projects are in progress involving nearly 100 staff 
Members in both basic sciences and clinical in- 
Vestigations. 

More than $14 million in federal grants re- 
ceived during 1980-81 helped conserve other 
funds by providing support for salaries, accord- 
ing to Dr. Fred Leonard, the medical center’s 
associate dean for research and sponsored pro- 
grams. ‘‘Our research endeavors boost the cen- 
ter’s prestige and give our students the oppor- 
tunity to do research and to learn from faculty 
who are recognized experts in particular fields.” 

In addition to government support for re- 
Search, faculty members receive financial 
assistance from private foundations, corpora- 
tions and the university itself. These other 
Sources of funding will be tapped more frequent- 
ly in the future as government spending is cut 
back. Dean Solomon, who chairs the University 
Committee on Research—in effect, an internal 
foundation—reported that for 1980-81 his com- 
Mittee distributed $68,325 to 36 faculty members 
Or research purposes. 

Here is a brief sampling of new and exciting 


Rives undertaken by faculty at George 
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research projects going on across the university. 

American Studies: a study on new regionalism 
in America. 

Anatomy: effects of microwave radiation on 
the central nervous system. 

Anesthesiology: development of a classifica- 
tion system used to identify patients who will 
most benefit from the unique treatment of an in- 
tensive care unit. 

Anthropology: investigation of a potential 
early man site in the Central Kalahari Desert of 
Botswana. 

Biochemistry: research and development into 
the hormone thymosin for possible applications 
in the treatment of cancer and immune disor- 
ders. 

Biological Sciences: application of growth- 
promoting substances for the regeneration of 
lost forelimbs in newts. 

Chemistry: study of the protection against 
and destruction of toxic materials. 

Child Health and Development: study of the 
clinical course of sickle-cell disease. 

Electrical Engineering and Computer Science: 
mobile robot interface project. 

Economics: evaluations of national social 
policies and programs. 

English: development of a biographical dic- 
tionary of actors, actresses, musicians, dancers, 
managers and other stage personnel in London, 
England from 1660-1800. 

Forensic Science: detection of drugs by thin- 
layer immunoassay. 

Geology: geologic and geochemical investiga- 
tion of the Susitna Glacier system in Alaska. 

History: documentary study of the first U.S. 
Congress. 

Medicine: Lipid Research Clinic explores the 
effect of cholesterol on coronary artery disease 
and atherosclerosis, assessing the effect of oral 
contraceptives on lipid and sugar metabolism, 
and evaluating cholesterol-lowering agents. 

Obstetrics and Gynecology: investigation into 
birth control practices and subsequent undesired 
infertility. 

Pathology: investigation of nutritional in- 
fluences on cancer. 

Political Science: study of the policy leader- 
ship in the new Congress. 

Psychiatry: study of the psychobiology of 
depression (part of a national research program 
to evaluate the effects of drugs and psycho- 
therapy on depression). 

Psychology: investigation of infants and their 
comprehension of emotion. 

Radiology: investigation into the biochemistry 
of aging. 

Sociology: Social Research Group explores a 
wide range of issues; recent projects include a 
national survey of non-medical use of prescrip- 
tion drugs and developing a new technique for 
measuring heroin prevalence. 

Special Education: development of training 
programs for liaison special education work with 
the hidden handicapped child and psycho-edu- 
cators for emotionally disturbed adolescents. 

Women’s Studies: establish and test criteria 
for accurate and fair reporting of issues af! fecting 
women. O 
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Stanley Crane John Dixon 


Derek Bok 


Eileen Shanahan 
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world, who work at jobs and perform 

asks as diverse as the countries, states, 
cities and towns in which they reside, have earn- 
ed degrees from one or more of George Wash- 
ington University’s nine schools and colleges. 
Many of these people, because of their occupa- 
tions, personalities, circumstances, names, in- 
terests, personal feats and, yes, occasionally 
their misdeeds, have been thrust into the public 
eye, thus becoming what American society eu- 
phemistically calls household names. 

The following list of the more ‘‘public’” GW 
alumni—and what has made them so—compiled 
by the staff of GWTimes with help from the 
Alumni Relations Office and various schools 
and departments within the university, in no way 
represents a definitive compilation of George 
Washington’s most prominent graduates. Doing 
that would surely require many volumes, for 
there are literally hundreds, probably thousands 
of alumni who are known internationally, na- 
tionally, regionally or locally more by people in 
their specific fields of endeavor than they are by 
the general public. 

Our sole purpose in drafting such a list of 
living alumni is to show from this very small 
sampling the most important influence George 
Washington University has on various segments 
of society—that which its graduates exert. 
—Editor 


M ore than 100,000 persons throughout the 
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ARMED SERVICES 
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Antonia Handler Chayes, JD ’53, the first 
woman to serve as undersecretary of the U.S. 
Air Force 


Gen. Charles A. Gabriel, MSE ’63, chief of 
staff, U.S. Air Force 


Adm. Thomas B. Hayward, MSB ’67, chief, 
U.S. Naval Operations 


Gen. Edward C. Meyer, MIA ’67, chief of staff, 
U.S. Army 


Gen. George S. Patton II, MIA ’65, son of the 
World War II hero, retired from the army in 
August 1981 after 34 years of distinguished ser- 
vice, including combat assignments in Korea and 
Vietnam. 


Col. Thomas E. Schaefer, MS ’64, former senior 
military attaché at the U.S. Embassy in Iran, was 
held hostage there for 444 days in 1980-81. 


Gen. John W. Vessey Jr., MSB 66, chairman, 
Joint Chiefs of Staff; former vice chief of staff, 
U.S. Army 
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THE ARTS 
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David Amram, BA ’52, one of the most fre- 
quently performed American composers, has 
produced a wealth of music in a variety of forms: 
concert pieces in jazz, classical and mixed styles; 
operas; songs; chamber music; and incidental 
music for Broadway plays and Hollywood films. 


Douglas G. Barr, BA °72, television actor cur- 
rently seen in the ABC-TV series “The Fall 
Guys” 


Peggy Cooper Cafritz, BA 69, JD ’71, founder 
of Workshops for Careers in the Arts, which 
evolved into the Duke Ellington (High) School 
for the Fine and Performing Arts in Washing- 
ton; youngest recipient of a fellowship to the 
Woodrow Wilson Center for Scholars in 1972; 
currently chairperson of the D.C. Commission 
on the Arts and Humanities. 


Zelda D. Fichandler, MA ’50, HUM ’75, co- 
founder and producing director, Arena Stage, 
Washington 


Jack M. Firestone, BA ’68, general manager, 
Louisville Symphony 


Jimilu Mason, BA ’53, is an accomplished 
sculptor whose works, among them the official 
bust of President Lyndon Johnson, are on dis- 
play in the U.S. Capitol, the National Portrait 
Gallery and the LBJ Memorial Park in Texas. 
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Julius Axelrod Vincent DeVita 


____A SAMPLING CONTINUED 


Jan Van Dyke, MAE ’66, dancer / choreograph- 
er; founder, Jan Van Dyke Dance Company 


ATHLETICS 


Arnold J. “Red” Auerbach, BSP ’40, MAE’41, 
president and general manager of the Boston 
Celtics, is the winningest coach in professional 
basketball history. He led the Celtics to nine 
world championships in 16 years as coach and 
has added five more since he assumed his present 
position. 

Betty Brey, MAE ’82, GW women’s swimming 
coach, swam the butterfly in Melbourne, Aus- 
tralia, as a member of the 1956 Clympic team. 


Edward W. Le Baron Jr., LLB ’59, former 
Washington Redskins quarterback; now general 
manager, Atlanta Falcons 


Abe Pollin, BA ’45, chairman of the Capital 
Centre and president of the Washington Bullets 
basketball team and Washington Capitals hock- 
ey team 

J. Dallas Shirley, BSP ’36, MAE ’42, among few 
referees enshrined in the Naismith Basketball 
Hall of Fame, he has officiated more than 2,000 
games during 33 years, including the Olympics, 
the Pan American Games, the NCAA Cham- 
pionships and the NIT. 


BUSINESS/FINANCE 


L. Stanley Crane, BSE ’38, chairman and chief 
executive officer, Consolidated Rail Corpora- 
tion; former chairman and chief executive of- 
ficer, Southern Railway System 


John W. Dixon, BA ’39, chairman and presi- 
dent, E-Systems Inc., a Dallas-based high-tech- 
nology firm 

Edwin A. Gee, BS ’41, MS ’44, president, Inter- 
national Paper Company 


Norma Maine Loeser, BA ’58, MBA ’67, DBA 
71, dean of GW’s School of Government and 
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Margaret Truman 
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Business Administration, is the only woman 
dean of a major business school. She formerly 
served as managing director of the Civil 
Aeronautics Board. 


R. Newell Lusby, BA °35, LLB ’37, former 
chairman of the board and president, Diners 
Club International 

J. McDonald Williams, JD ’66, managing part- 
ner, Trammel Crow Company, a Dallas-based 
real estate development and investment firm 


Roger W. Mullin Jr., JD ’52, chairman of the 
board, Mack Trucks Inc. 


Donald W. Nyrop, LLB ’39, former president, 
Northwest Orient Airlines 


Charles E. Phillips, LLB ’25, LLM ’26, LLD 
79, former chairman of the board, Equitable 
Life Insurance Company 

Neil R. Portnow, BA ’71, president, 20th 
Century-Fox Records Inc. 

Jerry M. Reinsdorf, BA ’57, chairman of the 
board, Chicago White Sox; chairman of the 
board and chief executive officer, Bakor Com- 
pany, a Skokie, Ill., based real estate investment 
firm. 

Michael W. Rice, JD ’68, president, Utz Potato 
Company Inc., Hanover, Pa. 

Charles H. Seilheimer Jr., JD ’66, founder and 
president, Sotheby Parke Bernet International 
Realty Corporation 

Clarence W. Spangle, JD ’52, president, Mem- 
orex Corporation 

William G. White, BCE ’36, retired chairman of 
the board, Consolidated Freightways Inc. 


Chloe W. Aaron, MA ’66, senior vice president 
for programming, Public Broadcasting Service 


Elsie M. Carper, BA ’41, assistant managing 
editor for administration, Washington Post 


Michael Patrick Frankhouser, BA 66, sports 
reporter, WJLA-TV, Washington 


Julian Goodman, BA °48, former chairman and 
chief executive officer, National Broadcasting 
Company 


Robert J. McCloskey, BA ’58, ombudsman, 
Washington Post; during 25 years in the foreign 
service, he served as U.S. ambassador to Greece, 
the Netherlands and Cypress. 


Marianne Means, JD ’77, syndicated columnist, 
King Features Syndicate 


Eileen J. Shanahan, BA ’44, former Washington 
New York Times correspondent, assistant secre- 
tary for public affairs at the U.S. Department of 
Health, Education and Welfare, senior assistant 
managing editor of the Washington Star; now 
senior assistant managing editor of the Pitts- 
burgh Post-Gazette. 


Alvin Shuster, BA 51, chief editorial writer, Los 
Angeles Times; former chief correspondent for 
the New York Times’ bureaus in London and 
Rome 

Warner W. Wolf, AA ’58, sports anchor/ 
reporter, WCBS-TV, New York; formerly with 
WDVM.-TV, Washington 

Richard A. Wolfsie, BA ’64, former host, 
“Good Morning, New York,” WABC-TV 


ECONOMICS 


John W. Kendrick, PhD ’55, nationally known 
scholar and consultant on national productivity 
and income, economic growth and business 
cycles; author of Postwar Productivity Trends in 
the U.S. Professor of economics at GW since 
1956, he has been an economist for government 
agencies and economic advisory committees. 


John G. Allee Jr., BAE ’39, MA ’40, noted 
linguist, GW professor of English since 1949, is 
widely known for his study of place names in 
Iceland and for his translations of ancient Norse 
sagas. 

Derek C. Bok, MA ’58, president, Harvard 
University; he is the only non-Harvard graduate 
to serve as dean of the law school and as the 
university’s chief executive. 


William Clohan, MSA ’72, former undersecre- 
tary of the U.S. Department of Education in the 
Reagan administration 


Robert I. Hardesty, BA ’59, president, 
Southwest Texas State University; former jour- 
nalist, aide to President Lyndon B. Johnson 


William E. Lavery, BA ’59, president, Virginia 
Polytechnic Institute and State University 


James A. Robinson, BA ’54, DPS ’77, presi- 
dent, University of West Florida 


John T. Wilson, BA ’41, former president, 
University of Chicago, is now professor of 
education. 


ENGINEERING/SCIENCE 


Ralph A. Alpher, BS ’43, MS ’45, PhD ’48, 
physicist at General Electric’s Research and 
Development Center in Schnectady, N.Y., is 
known for his pioneering work in understanding 
the early phase of the ‘Big Bang” theory of the 
origin and evolution of the universe. 


Murry Berdick, BSE ’42, chemist responsible for 
developing for the military a lightweight solid 
fuel for heating food in the field and for his 
research on ‘“‘time-release’’ aspirin; former 
director of regulatory affairs, Chesebrough- 
Pond Inc. 


Von R. Eshleman, BEE ’49, professor of elec- 
trical engineering and director of the Center of 
Radar Astronomy, Stanford University, he has 
to his credit more than 100 books and articles on 


space science communications and radio astron- 
omy. 


Malcolm E. O’Hagen, DSc °58, former ex- 
ecutive director, U.S. Metric Board; now presi- 
dent, Value Manufacturers Association, Mc- 
Lean, Va. 


Marjorie Rhodes Townsend, BEE ’51, the first 
woman graduate of GW’s School of Engineering 
and Applied Science, was the first woman to 
manage a U.S. satellite project. She has been 
responsible for the design and development of a 
wide variety of electronic instruments for space- 
crafts and now directs the Preliminary Systems 
Design Group at NASA’s Goddard Space Flight 
Center. 


Dante Picciano, BS ’66, MS ’69, is the 
geneticist/embryologist whose EPA-sponsored 
chromosomal study of Love Canal, N.Y., led to 
the discovery that chemical wastes dumped there 
were responsible for genetic damage. 


LeGrand G. Van Uitert, BS °49, supervisor, 
Solid-State Materials-Synthesis Group, Bell 
Laboratories, Murray Hills, N.Y. Over the past 
three decades, his research has resulted in the 
design and discovery of new materials with use- 
ful electronic properties, such as lasers, magnetic 
oxides and fiber optics. 


GOVERNMENT/POLITICS 


Michael D. Barnes, JD ’72, U.S. representative 
(R-Md.) 


Alexander P. Butterfield, MIA ’67, as assistant 
to the White House chief of staff in the Nixon 
administration, he revealed the existence of a 
tape recording system in the Oval Office that 
ultimately led to the first resignation of a U.S. 
president. He is now chief financial officer of 
Global Networks Inc. and the GMA Corpora- 
tion, California consulting firms. 


Henry Cisneros, DPA ’76, mayor, San Antonio, 
Texas; former White House fellow 


Sheldon S. Cohen, BA ’50, JD *52, commis- 
sioner (1965-69), U.S. Internal Revenue Service 


Charles W. Colson, JD °59, former special 
counsel to the president who found Christ in the 
aftermath of Watergate and then wrote about 
his transformation from Nixon “‘hatchet man” 
to Christian in Born Again, is co-founder and 
president of Prison Fellowship. 


Jeremiah A. Denton Jr., MA ’64, U.S. senator 
(R-Ala.), the first Vietnam veteran elected to the 
senate; he first came to public attention as the 
American POW who, during a 1966 Hanoi TV 
interview, blinked the word “‘Torture’’ in Morse 
Code with his eyes to indicate the treatment he 
and others were receiving in captivity. 


Arrington L. Dixon, JD ’72, chairman, District 
of Columbia City Council 


William J. Driver, LLB ’52, MS ’65, commis- 
sioner of the Social Security Administration dur- 
ing the Carter administration; former head of 
the Veterans Administration 


Roscoe L. Egger Jr., LLB ’50, commissioner, 
U.S. Internal Revenue Service 


Joseph L. Fisher, MAE °51, former U.S. repre- 
sentative (D-Va.) 


J. William Fulbright, LLB ’34, LLB ’59, during 
30 years in the U.S. Senate, he made a career of 
being counselor to and critic of the president as, 
among other posts, chairman of the Foreign Re- 
lations Commitee. The namesake of the interna- 
tional Fulbright Scholarships, he is a former 
president of the University of Arkansas. 


Dan R. Glickman, JD ’69, U.S. representative 
(D-Kan.) 


Patricia Roberts Harris, JD ’66, secretary of the 
U.S. Departments of Housing and Urban Devel- 
opment and of Health, Education and Welfare 
during the Carter administration; formerly U.S. 
ambassador to Luxembourg 


E L O ———— 


Bary R. Hughes, LLB ’52, governor of Mary- 
and 


Daniel K. 
(D.-Hawaii) 
David M. Kennedy, BA ’37, LLB '’35, former 
U.S. Treasury secretary and ambassador-at- 
large in the Eisenhower administration 


Charles T. Manatt, JD ’62, chairman, Demo- 
cratic National Committee; chariman of the 
board, First Los Angeles Bank; partner, Manatt, 
Phelps, Rothenberg & Tunney 


Gerald Mossinghoff, JD ’61, U.S. commissioner 
of patents and trademarks 

John L. Ray, BA ’70, JD ’73, councilman-at- 
large, District of Columbia 

James M. Shannon, JD ’75, U.S. representative 
(D-Mass.) 

J. Clay Smith, Jr. LLM °70, SJD °77, commis- 
sioner of U.S. Equal Employment Opportunity 
Lilla Burt Cummings Tower, BA °49, JD ’60, 


director, U.S. Institute of Museum Services; 
wife of U.S. Sen. John Tower (R-Texas) 


Charles O. Whitley, MA ’74, U.S. representative 
(D-N.C.) 


Inouye, JD ’62, U.S. senator 


INTERNATIONAL RELATIONS 


Hassan Abbasher El Tayeb, DBA ’77, director- 
general, Sudanese Academy for Administrative 
Science; cultural counselor (1973-78), Embassy 
of the Democratic Republic of the Sudan 


Lyle F. Lane, MIA ’69, U.S. ambassador to 
Paraguay; former ambassador to Uruguay 


Francis T. McNamara, MIA ’72, U.S. ambas- 
sador to Gabon and the neighboring African 
provinces of Soa Tome and Principe; former 
deputy secretary of state for public affairs 


Wayne S. Smith, PhD ’80, chief, U.S. Interests 
Section, Havana, Cuba 


LAW 


Jerome A. Barron, LLM ’60, noted First 
Amendment scholar; professor and dean of 
GW’s National Law Center 


Mary Stallings Coleman, JD ’39, chief justice, 
Michigan Supreme Court 


Oliver Gasch, LLB ’32, senior judge, U.S. 
District Court for the District of Columbia 


L. Patrick Gray, JD °49, former director, 
Federal Bureau of Investigation; now with the 
New London, Conn., law firm Suisman, Shap- 
iro, Wool & Brennan 


Joyce Hens Green, JD 51, judge, U.S. District 
Court for the District of Columbia 


Sarah T. Hughes, LLB ’22, judge, U.S. District 
Court for Texas; she administered the oath of 
Office to Lyndon B. Johnson aboard Air Force 
One following President John Kennedy’s assas- 
Sination on Nov. 22, 1963. 


Leon Jaworski, LLM ’26, served as Watergate 
Special prosecutor in 1974, succeeding Archibald 
Cox; now partner in the Houston law firm Ful- 
bright and Jaworski. 


David Pelton Moore, LLB 97, MPL ’99, a 

ashington patent lawyer who headed the Gen- 
eral Talking Pictures Corporation Patent De- 
Partment from 1929-52, holds more than 60 
Patents for his inventions, among them high-pile 
knitted fabric, explosives and solid propellant. 
He is one of GW’s oldest alumni. 


LITERATURE 
William Peter Blatty, MA ’54, author, The Ex- 
orcist and The Ninth Configuration 


Robert G. Dickson, JD °56, winner of the 
Woodrow Wilson Foundation Book Award 


(1969) for Democratic Representation: Reap- 
portionment in Law and Politics; Daniel Noyes 
Kirby professor of law, Washington University, 
St. Louis, Mo. 


H. Hugh Heclo, BA ’65, winner of the Wood- 
row Wilson Foundation Book Award (1974) in 
political science for Modern Social Politics in 
Britain and Sweden; professor of government, 
Harvard University 


Roy H. Hoopes Jr., BA 43, MA ’48, journalist 
and author, The Complete Peace Corps Guide 
(1961) and The Peace Corps Experience (1968) 


Michael Kammen, BA ’58, Pulitzer Prize winner 
in history (1973) for People of Paradox: An In- 
quiry Concerning the Origins of American Civil- 
ization; professor of Amercian history and 
culture, Cornell University 


Walter F. Murphy, BA ’54, author of two 
novels, the bestselling The Vicar of Christ and 
The Roman Enigma , and eight scholarly works 
on various aspects of American law and the poli- 
tical process; McCormick professor in Jurispru- 
dence, Princeton University 


MEDICINE 


Julius Axelrod, PhD ’55, LLD ’70, Nobel Prize 
winner for medicine and physiology (1970) for 
studies in brain chemistry that led to the develop- 
ment of drugs to treat mental illness; GW distin- 
guished professor of science and professorial lec- 
turer in pharmacology 


Irving S. Cooper, BA ’43, MD ’45, the 
neurosurgeon who has to his credit more signifi- 
cant innovations in brain surgery than any other 
man alive. He performed the first brain opera- 
tion that calmed the tremors of Parkinson’s 
disease. His most celebrated contribution to 
medicine is the development of the brain “‘pace- 
maker.” 


Vincent T. DeVita, MD ’61, director, National 
Cancer Institute; known for his work in develop- 
ing drug treatments for Hodgkin’s disease and 
other forms of cancer 


James R. Klinenberg, MD ’59, director, Cedars- 
Sinai Medical Center, Los Angeles; assistant 
dean, UCLA School of Medicine 

Norman J. Knorr, MD ’61, dean, University of 
Virginia School of Medicine 


Paul F. Larson, MD ’59, dean, Louisiana State 
University School of Medicine 


PRESIDENTIAL FAMILIES 


D. Jeffrey Carter, BA ’78, son of former Presi- 
dent Carter 


Margaret Truman Daniel, BA '46, LHD °75, 
daughter of the late President Harry Truman; 
radio and television commentator; author of the 
celebrated biography, Harry S. Truman, two 
works of fiction, Murder at the White House 
and Murder on Capitol Hill, and editor, Letters 
from Father: The Truman Family’s Personal 
Correspondence 


D. David Eisenhower, JD ’76, grandson of the 
late President Dwight D. Eisenhower and son- 
in-law of former President Richard M. Nixon; 
commissioner, Pennsylvania Historical and 
Museum Commission 


Jacqueline Bouvier Kennedy Onassis, BA ’51, 
former First Lady, photojournalist; currently 
editor, Viking Press, N.Y. 


Lynda Johnson Robb, Att. 65, daughter of the 
late President Lyndon Johnson, Att. ’33, and 
wife of Virginia Gov. Charles S. Robb; member, 
national and Virginia boards of directors, Read- 
ing is Fundamental; continuing interest in 
women’s issues, including the ERA and Virginia 
women and their role in that state’s history 


James Roosevelt, Att. ’41, son of the late Presi- 
dent Franklin Roosevelt 0 


John Boswell 


Paul Pascal 


John O’Shea 


even alumni, all of whom have been 
S volunteers in ‘‘George Calling’ phona- 

thons, were honored April 24 for their ser- 
vice to the university by the General Alumni 
Association (GAA) during the 1982 Alumni Ser- 
vice Awards Dinner-Dance. 

John B. Boswell, BA ’53, MAE ’56, EdD ’63, 
professor and chairman of the GW Department 
of Education, has been a member of the GAA 
Governing Board for six years, serving as alumni 
faculty representative, and he is a member and 
faculty representative of the Education Alumni 
Association. He has served in the university’s 
Faculty Senate, chairing various committees, 
and has held the presidency and vice presidency 
of the Friends of the Libraries. An active 
“George Calling” phonathon volunteer, he re- 
cently completed a speaking tour to alumni in 
the west. 

Alvin C. Jensen, MAE ’60, EdD ’67, a charter 
member of the Education Alumni Association, 
has been a member of the GAA Governing 
Board the past four years, representing the 
School of Education and Human Development 
(SEHD). A former president (1973-74) of GW 
Phi Delta Kappa and former treasurer (1973-78) 
of the Colonials Inc. athletic booster group, he 
has been a regular phonathon volunteer, serving 
as national ‘‘George Calling’ chairman from 
1974-76. He is assistant dean of the GW Division 
of Continuing Education and Summer Sessions. 

Paul B. Malone III, MS ’69, DBA ’73, associ- 
ate professor of business administration and 
assistant dean of the School of Government and 
Business (SGBA) for undergraduate programs, 
is an active member of the Dean’s Alumni Ad- 
visory Council and also serves on the D.C. 
SGBA Alumni Association chapter’s develop- 
ment committee, responsible for program devel- 
opment. He organized the first-ever ‘‘Student, 
Faculty and Alumni Communications” confer- 
ence in February and has been a SGBA ‘‘George 
Calling” volunteer. 

Edna E. Miller, APC ’61, has been involved 
with the ‘‘George Calling” phonathons virtually 
since their inception. Not only has she been a 
volunteer caller at more than 75 percent of the 


Edna Miller 


Alma-Marie Smith 


D.C. phonathon evenings for many years, but 
she also helps recruit volunteers for out-of-town 
phonathons, as well as traveling to Richmond, 
Va., to aid callers there. 

John A. O’Shea Jr., MAE ’73, EdD ’78, an 
active member of the Education Alumni Associ- 
ation since 1974, is serving his second year as its 
president. He chaired the group’s annual “‘New 
Directions in Education” conference in 1978 and 
has been a member of GW Phi Delta Kappa 


since 1975, having recently completed a term, 


as its president. A GAA Governing Board mem- 
ber since 1981, O’Shea has been a consistent 
‘‘George Calling’’ volunteer. 

Paul L. Pascal, JD 65, is a past president 
of the George Washington Law Association’s 
(GWLA) D.C. chapter, having developed op- 
portunities to involve law alumni in service 
to the university and the GWLA. A member of 
the GWLA Board of Directors from 1971-75, he 
has chaired the association’s ‘‘George Calling” 
effort as well as participating as a caller on 
numerous occasions. 

Alma-Marie Smith, AA °54, has been a 
“George Calling” volunteer for more than 10 
years, frequently participating in more than half 
of the 16-evening D.C. phonathons. Particularly 
successful in getting first-time gifts from pre- 
vious non-donors, she provides encouragement 
to other callers as well as helping recruit 
volunteers to staff regional phonathons 
throughout the country. 

A special Certificate of Appreciation was pre- 
sented to the entire GW Medical Center staff for 
its extraordinary skill and service during the 
hospitalization of President Ronald Reagan and 
others last year. Accepting the honor on behalf 
of the medical center were Dr. Dennis O’Leary, 
dean for clinical affairs, and Phillip S. Birn- 
baum, dean for administrative affairs. 

Also, continuing a tradition started in 1958, 52 
faculty, staff and friends were presented with 
certificates signifying their valuable contribu- 
tions to the success of programs sponsored by 
the GAA and the Alumni Relations Office dur- 
ing the past year. O 


____ NOMINATIONS SOUGHT 
FOR OUTSTANDING ALUMNI = 


Award, presented annually to no more 

han five GW graduates who have attained 

notable achievement in their fields of endeavor, 

are being accepted by the Alumni Relations Of- 
fice through September. 

Any alumnus may submit nominations. Full- 


N ominations for the Alumni Achievement 
t 


time faculty and staff members are not eligible 
to receive the award. 

Send nominations and supporting materials to 
the Alumni Awards Committee, Alumni House, 
George Washington University, Washington, 
D.C. 20052. O 
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Louise H. Bishop, BA ’31, and Harold W. 
Curran, BA ’32, MA ’38, were among the ap- 


proximately 100 graduates who attended the 
Reunion Weekend’s April 23 luncheon honor- 
ing the Class of 1932 and all previous classes. 
Although Bishop’s 50th was last year, she 
came this year “‘to see some of my younger 
friends.” 


Ann J. Avery, BS ’52, right, director of the 
General Alumni Association’s Suncoast 
Chapter, flew in from Tampa, Fla., to attend 
the reunion. Among those celebrating with her 
were Pauline H. Dupuy, BS ’76, and GW 
President Lloyd H. Elliott. 


1982 Alumni Achievement Award winner, 
Internal Revenue Commissioner Roscoe L. 
Egger Jr., LLB ’50, was the reunion’s 
Saturday morning keynote speaker. Describing 
how some people pay the government what’s 
due, he told alumni: “One guy sent in his 
payment with a turnip, telling us to squeeze as 
much blood out of it as we could. Someone 
with a sense of humor in one of our regional 
centers cut off part of the turnip and sent it 
back, telling the man, ‘This is your refund. 
Sincerely, IRS.’ ” 


One of GW’s oldest graduates, Universit ty 
Historian Elmer Louis Kayser, BA ’17, MA 
18, LLD ’48, right, struck up a lively 
conversation with Genevieve Riviere, left, and 
Walter E. Barton, LLB ’14. In June, Riviere 
became Mrs. Barton. 


Photos: Paul Carlson 


names Bolwell, Morris, La Gatz, Van Vleck, 
Atwell, Mason and Fryer showed that such 
“memorable personalities, ” as Dr. Latimer 
called them, “are not easily forgotten.” 


“Do you remember...?’’ asked Professor 
Emeritus of Classics John T. Latimer of the 
50-year luncheon attendees, recalling names 

and images of teachers many of whom these 
graduates had as students. A flurry of raised 
hands following the announcements of the 


Pastor Farinas, MEA ’72, president of the 
Engineer Alumni Association, shares a dance 
with his wife Evelyn during Saturday evening’s 
Alumni Service A wards Dinner-Dance. 


At the School of Public and International 

Affairs Dean’s reception Saturday afternoon, 

Evelyn D. Boyer, BA ’32, LLB ’39, left, who 

was a member of the school’s first graduating 

class, discussed her government career, which 
included being the first public stenographer on > 
Capitol Hill, with her friend Mildred 

Mahachek and Pete Ito, JD ’81, MIA ’82, a 

U.S. foreign service officer in Seoul, South 

Korea. 
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National Law Center graduates turned out in 
force for the reunion, with many of those 


attending having graduated more than 50 years 


ago. Case in point: Classmates Armand W. 
Debring, LLB ’29, left, and Everette A. 
MacIntyre, LLB ’29, center, with his wife 
Reta, reunited to celebrate their 53rd 
anniversaries. 


Fifty years ago, C. Oscar Berry, JD ’32, BA 
33, who attended this reunion with his fiancée 
Kay Russell, graduated from GW’s law school. 
Next year he’ll return to celebrate the 50th 

anniversary of his graduation from Columbian 


alumni and students together for the April 25 
barbeque picnic. 


Traveling from Clearwater, Fla., for his 50th 
reunion, retired Air Force Lt. Col. William D. 
Sterrett, BA ’32, LLB ’38, enjoys a dance with 
Laura Tardiff-Cruit, MAE ’82, assistant 
director of alumni relations and the prime 
Organizer of the 1982 Reunion Weekend. 


Clear, warm weather and lots of food brought 
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Through August 31 
Photographs of famous 
people and places in 
Washington during the 
late 19th century from 
the Nathaniel Moone 
collection, Gelman 
Library, Ist floor 
window and lobby. 
Information: 676-6378 


Through August 31 
“For the Record,” an 
exhibition of record 
album and single 
jackets collected by 
Barry Christopher, BA 
*80. Gelman Library, 
3rd, 4th, and Sth 
floors. Information: 
676-6378 


SEPTEMBER 


1-30 

“GW Faculty Recent 
Publications” 
exhibition, Gelman 
Library, Ist floor 
window and lobby. 
Information: 676-6378 


8-10 

Auditions for 
University Theater 
production, 
Shakespeare’s A 
Midsummer Night's 
Dream, Dorothy Betts 
Marvin Theater, 800 
21st St., NW, 7 pm. 
Open to students, 
staff, alumni. 
Information: 676-6178 


15-October 15 

“GW Art Alumni 
Invitation Exhibition,” 
first juried show 
featuring works by 
artists holding GW art 
degrees, Dimock 
Gallery, Monday 
through Friday, 10 
am-5 pm. Opening 
reception, including 
presentation of the 
Cecille R. Hunt 
Memorial Purchase 
Prize by the show’s 
honorary chairperson, 
Mrs. Joseph 
Hirshhorn, wife of the 
late art collector, GW 
trustee and namesake 
of Smithsonian’s 
Hirshhorn Museum 
and Sculpture Garden: 
September 15, 6-8 pm. 
Information: 676-7091 
or 676-6435 


Mrs. Joseph Hirshhorn 


19 

Auditions for GW Fall 
Dance Concert, 
Building K, 817 23rd 
St., NW, 2 pm. Open 
to students, staff, 
alumni. Information: 
676-6577 


OCTOBER 


15-16 

Dance Concert with 
guest artist, Marvin 
Theater, 8 pm. $4.50 
general admission, $3 
students, senior 
citizens. Information: 
676-6577 


21-November 12 
‘National Enamelist 
Guild Exhibition,” 
Dimock Gallery, 
Monday through 
Friday, 10 am-5 pm. 
Opening reception: 
October 20, 5-7 pm. 
Information: 676-7091 


28-November 6 
University Theater 
presents Shakespeare’s 
A Midsummer Night's 
Dream, Marvin 
Theater. Weekdays, 
Saturday, 8 pm.; 
Sunday 2 pm and 8 
pm. No performance 
November 1. $5 general 
admission, $2.50 
students and senior 
citizens. Five play 
subscription series 
tickets available at 
discount. Information: 
676-6178 


Workshops 


Student and Alumni 
Career Services, 
located in Woodhull 
House, 2033 G St., 
offers frequent 
workshops in resumé 
preparation, 
interviewing skills, and 
other job-hunting 
techniques. Call 
676-6495 for exact 
dates and times. 


The Center for 
Continuing Education 
in Washington 
(CCEW) offers a 
variety of special 
seminars, test review 
courses, and certificate 
programs. For a 
catalog or specific 
information about 
dates and locations, 
call 676-7036. 


GW Reading Center 
offers diagnostic 
services, tutoring and 
special programs—in 
addition to its regular 
course offerings for 
children, adolescents, 
and adults. 
Information: 676-6286 


GW Counseling Center 
offers ‘*Personal 
Development Series,” a 
variety of courses 
designed to help people 
find out more about 
themselves and learn 
skills for academic and 
personal success. 
Courses start in the fall 
and are open to alumni 
on a space-available 
basis. Information: 
676-6550 


AUGUST 
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Association Executive 
Program information 
session, Center for 
Continuing Education 
in Washington 
(CCEW), noon-1 pm, 
on-campus, free. 
Information: 676-8065 
or 676-7036 


SEPTEMBER 


1 

CCEW Alumni Open 
House, a reunion of 
certificate program 
graduates, 11 am-1 pm, 
Academic Cluster, 
22nd and H Sts., NW. 
Information: 676-7036 


CCEW Career Night, 
general information 
sessions for CCEW 
programs, with career 
counselors. Public 
invited. 6 pm, 
Academic Cluster, free. 
Information: 676-7036 


9-December 2 

Free Community 
Workshop in Creative 
Writing, sponsored by 
GW-Jenny McKean 
Moore Fund for 
Writers, Thursdays, 
8-10 pm. Apply to GW 
English Department 
before August 15. 
Information: 676-6180 


21-October 29 
“*Contemporary 
Executive 
Development,’ a six- 
week seminar for 
managers, sponsored 
by the GW School of 
Government and 
Business 
Administration’s 
Institute for Executive 
Development. 
Information: 676-7064 


Alumni 
Travel 


GW General Alumni 
Association ‘Great 
Cities Tour of the 
Soviet Union,” 
December 27-January 
10, 1983. Register 
before October 27. 
Information: Michael 
Bowers, 676-6435 


Medically 
Speaking 


GW Office of 
Continuing Medical 
Education (CME) 
offers seminars to 
medical alumni and 
others. Information: 
676-4285 


SEPTEMBER 


23-25 

“The Computer in 
Office Practice,” 
CME, co-sponsored by 
the American Society 
of Internal Medicine, 
Hyatt Regency, San 
Francisco 


OCTOBER 


1 

Medical Alumni 
Association-sponsored 
GW Clinical, a day of 
golf, tennis and dinner, 
Woodmont Country 
Club, Rockville. Open 
to all GW medical 
alumni. Information: 
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Information: Law 
Alumni Office, 
676-6420 


AUGUST 


10 

GW Law Association 
breakfast, American 
Bar Association 
Annual Meeting, 
University Club, 800 
Powell St., San 
Francisco. Speaker: 
Dean Jerome A. 
Barron on ‘‘The Law 
School of the ’80s’” 


21 

First-Year Law Student 
brunch, Washington 
Marriott Hotel, 22nd 
and M Sts., NW 


SEPTEMBER 


10 

GW Law Association 
breakfast, Federal Bar 
Association Annual 
Meeting, Hyatt 
Regency Hotel, Crystal 
City, Va. Speaker: 
Paul G. Dembling, JD 
’41, president-elect, 
Federal Bar 
Association 


13 

GW Law Association 
Luncheon, State Bar of 
Calif. Annual Meeting, 
Sacramento Inn 


17 

GW Law Association 
breakfast, Washington 
State Bar Association 
Annual Meeting, 
Vancouver, B.C. 


GW Law Association 
luncheon, D.C. 
Chapter 


OCTOBER 


2 

GW Law Association 
luncheon, Colorado 
Bar Association 
Annual Meeting, 
Broadmoor Hotel, 
Colorado Springs 


8 

GW Law Association 
luncheon, Board of 
Directors semi-annual 
meeting, GW 
University Club 


GW Law Association 
117th Founders Day 
Dinner-Dance, Capital 
Hilton Hotel, 16th and 
K Sts., NW 


30-November 2 

“Sixth Annual 
Symposium on 
Computer Applications 
in Medical Care,” 
CME, Sheraton 
Washington Hotel 


Sports 


Information: 
Men (M) 676-6654 
Women (W) 676-6751 


SEPTEMBER 


11 

Tennis (W) William 
and Mary, Hains 
Point, 1 pm 


12 
Soccer (W) at Penn 
State, 2 pm 


13 
Tennis (M) at 
Howard, 3 pm 


15 

Soccer (M) George 
Mason, Francis 
Recreation Center, 
25th and N Sts., 
NW, 3 pm 


16 
Tennis (M) at 
American, 3 pm 


17-18 

Volleyball (W) GW 
Invitational, Charles 
E. Smith Center, 
Friday, 12 pm, 
Saturday, 8 am 


Golf (M) at Yale 


18 

Soccer (W) at Essex 
Community College, 
1 pm 


Tennis (M) 
Georgetown, Hains 
Point, 1 pm 

Soccer (M) 
Georgetown, Francis 
Recreation Center, 

2 pm 


21 

Soccer (M) at Catholic, 
3:15 pm 

Volleyball (W) at 
Maryland, 7 pm 

22 

Soccer (W) Princeton, 
Francis Recreation 
Center, 3 pm 


Tennis (M) at Towson 
State, 3 pm 

24-25 

Volleyball (W) at N.C. 
State Invitational 


25 
Soccer (M) at Fairleigh- 
Dickinson, | pm 


Soccer (W) at 
Springfield College, 
7 pm 


26 

Soccer (W) at U-Mass., 
12 pm 

27 

Tennis (M) at George 
Mason, 3 pm 


28 

Soccer (W) at George 
Mason, 3 pm 

29 

Soccer (M) at 
Maryland, 3 pm 
Tennis (M) Catholic, 
Hains Point, 3 pm 
OCTOBER 

1-2 

Tennis (M) at Capital 
Collegiate Conference 
1-3 

Golf (M) at James 
Madison 

1 

Tennis (W) Richmond, 
Hains Point, 2 pm 


2 

Volleyball (W) 
Howard, Penn, 9 am 
Soccer (M) Navy, 
Francis Recreation 
Center, 2 pm 


Soccer (W) Villanova, 
Francis Recreation 
Center, 1 pm 


5 
Tennis (W) at 
Maryland 


Volleyball (W) at 
Georgetown 


Soccer (M) at Howard, 
1 pm 

Soccer (W) at William 
and Mary, 4 pm 

> 


Tennis (M) at UDC, 
3 pm 


8-9 

Volleyball (W) at 
Princeton Invitational 
8-10 


Soccer (W) Washington 
Area Girls Soccer 


\ 


Tennis (W) Tennis Life 
Tournament at 
Maryland 


9-10 

Golf (M) at Atlantic 10 
Conference 
Tournament 


9 
Soccer (M) at N.C. 
State, 2 pm 


12 

Tennis (W) 
Georgetown, Hains 
Point, 3 pm 


13 
Soccer (M) American, 
Home field, 3 pm 


Volleyball (W) Loyola, 
Smith Center, 7 pm 


15-16 

Tennis (W) James 
Madison, Old 
Dominion, W. Va. at 
James Madison 


Volleyball (W) at 
Delaware Invitational 


16-17 
Soccer (W) at Central 
Florida Tournament 


16 
Soccer (M) at W. Va., 
2pm 


17 
Tennis (M) at Navy 


19 
Tennis (W) at Towson 
State, 2:30 pm 


20 
Soccer (M) at U.Va., 
3 pm 


22-23 
Volleyball (W) at 
Maryland Invitational 


22-24 
Tennis (W) at Salisbury 
State Tournament 


22 

Soccer (W) Radford, 
Francis Recreation 
Center, 

3 pm 


23-24 
Golf (M) at Navy 


23 

Soccer (W) 
Connecticut, Francis 
Recreation Center, 
12 pm 


Soccer (M) Brooklyn, 
Francis Recreation 
Center, 2 pm 


26 

Soccer (W) UNC, 
Francis Recreation 
Center, 7 pm 


Volleyball (W) 
Georgetown, Smith 
Center, 7 pm 


27 

Soccer (M) William 
and Mary, Francis 

Recreation Center, 

3 pm 


29-30 
Volleyball (W) at 
W.Va. Classic 


3 

Soccer (M) Davis and 
Elkins, Francis 
Recreation Center, 

2 pm 

31 

Soccer (M) Alderson- 
Broaddus, Francis 
Recreation Center, 

2 pm 
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has had its share of well- 
known alumni whose 
names have become 


household words. That was evident Bare a 7 
in fall 1970—and more so now; see 3 t i LTT CH 
page 7—when Woodward & P 
Lothrop presented an exhibition 
saluting the educational 
achievements of institutions of 
higher learning in the Washington 
metropolitan area. Describing 
George Washington University as 
“‘a major university preparing stu- 
dents for leadership in many 
fields,” the exhibit provided proof 
of that fact by including some of ‘aig | 
the 18 GW alumni and attendees prominent Aen , i 
Time magazine had featured on its people.. Be, | 
covers (right) up until that time. ; 

Among those alumni on Time not 
included in the exhibit were Patrick ~ > 
Hurley, Att. 12, LLD ’32, Henry 5. More ave Some ey | 
Stevens, PhD ’34, Nelson Trusler X } amples i 
Johnson, Att. 06, LLD ’32, n S Se 
Syngman Rhee, BA ’07, LLD ’54, À 

Margaret Truman, BA ’46, Charles 
S. Rhyne, LLB ’37, Robert D. 
Murphy, LLB ’20, LLM ’28, LLD 
’58, Charles Ernest Chamberlain, 
Att. ’42, Charles Bates Thornton, 
Att. ’36, DCS ’64, Robert G. 
Baker, Att. ’50, and Lyndon B. 
Johnson, Att. ’33. 
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